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FRESH LIGHT ON THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 
JOSEPHUS A LUKAN SOURCE 

In the Hibbert Journal for April, 191 2, I endeavored to show that 
Luke derives from Matthew such matter as is peculiar to these two 
evangelists. The evidence I brought forward was that of "first and 
second choice," the fact, namely, that in the twenty-two cases where 
both Matthew and Luke use different parts of phrases from their common 
original Mark (chiefly duplicate phrases, such as "at even, when the 
sun was set"), in eighteen of these twenty-two cases Matthew chooses 
the first part of the phrase (in this case "at even"), while Luke chooses 
a part not already taken by Matthew; and in the four other cases it is 
fairly clear why Matthew did not choose the first part. To confirm 
this priority of Matthew over Luke, we saw, in a general way, how 
Matthaean sentences receive the same loose treatment at Luke's hands 
that Markan sentences receive: in fact I think it could be shown that 
certain Greek words in Matthew are paraphrased by Luke in the same 
phraseology as already used by him for the identical words as he found 
them in Mark. And if all this did not make the position certain, we 
have, as I indicated in a footnote to the above-mentioned article, three 
if not four or five other distinct lines of evidence, unanimous in their 
conclusiveness that Luke used Matthew's Gospel in writing his own. 
I shall now briefly examine these other lines of evidence and then proceed 
to argue Luke's dependence upon Josephus. With three of his sources, 
Mark, Matthew, and Josephus, plainly before us, Luke's ubiquitous 
inaccuracy will come clearly into view; but with Luke eliminated, at 
least in so far as he confutes or confuses Mark, Matthew, and John, the 
credibility of these three evangelists will be fortified on every hand, and 
with the events of Christ's life slipping more naturally into place, the 
unity and uniqueness of his teaching will stand forth in a reality at once 
more human and more divine. 

Proceeding, then, with the other lines of evidence that point to 
Matthew's priority over Luke, we shall consider, first, such Markan 
phrases as were changed by Matthew, before they were again changed 
by Luke. (1) Mark 6:3: "Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary ? " 
becomes Matt. 13:55: "Is not this the carpenter's son ? is not his mother 
called Mary?" which in turn becomes Luke 4:22: "Is not this Joseph's 
son?" (2) Mark 6:4: "A prophet is not without honour, but in his 
own country, and among his own kin, and in his own house"; which is 
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shortened to Matt. 13:57: "A prophet is not without honour, save in 
his own country, and in his own house"; which in turn is shortened to 
Luke 4:24: "No prophet is accepted in his own country." (3) Mark 
9:3: "And his raiment became shining"; changed to Matt. 17:2: "His 
face did shine as the sun"; in turn changed to Luke 9 129: "The fashion 
of his countenance was altered." (4) Mark 13:2: "Seest thou these 
great buildings ?" becomes Matt. 24: 2: "See ye not all these things ?" 
in turn becomes Luke 21:6: "As for these things which ye behold." 
(5) Mark 15 = 46: "And laid him in a sepulchre which was hewn out of a 
rock"; expanded into Matt. 21:60: "and laid it in his own new tomb, 
which he had hewn out in the rock"; still further expanded into Luke 
23:53: "And laid it in a sepulchre that was hewn in stone, wherein 
man never before was laid." Other examples might be given to 
form this, the third line of evidence pointing to Matthew's priority 
over Luke. 

The fourth line is made up of those cases where Luke has chosen 
a detail both from Mark and from Matthew, sometimes almost 
contradictory details, to piece out his narrative. The most conspicuous 
example is where in the second and third verses of his fourth chapter he 
makes Jesus tempted both "during" (Mk.) and "at the end of" (Mt.) 
the forty days. Other examples are (2) Luke 8:17: "that shall not be 
known" (Mt.) and "come abroad" (Mk.); (3) Luke 9:11: "And spake 
unto them of the kingdom of God" (Mk.), "and healed them that had need 
of healing" (Mt); (4) Luke 24:4: "Behold two men stood by them in 
shining garments." Here Luke seems to think of the angel whom Mark 
(15:6) places inside the sepulcher and the angel who according to 
Matthew (28:2) rolled back the stone from the door of the sepulcher 
as two distinct and different angels, whereas they were one and the same, 
Matthew getting his from Mark. 

We now come to a fifth line of evidence and this in some ways is the 
most striking of all: the evidence, namely, of so-called "doublets" or 
twice-repeated verses in Luke. This phenomenon has been one of the 
chief cruces in synoptic study and much support for Q (that postulated 
and as I believe wholly non-existent common source of Matthew and 
Luke) has been drawn from these Lukan doublets, but a few instances 
will suffice to show that in general they are nothing more nor less than 
cases where Luke appropriates a verse from Mark and then appropriates 
it from Matthew, who himself took it from Mark but put it in a different 
place. I give a table of these Lukan doublets as found in Stanton: 
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The Gospels as Historical Documents, II, 56: 

Luke 8:16 Mark 4:21 

Luke 11:33 Matt. 5:15 

Luke 8:17 Mark 14:22 

Luke 12:2 Matt. 10:26 

Luke 9:26 Mark 8:38 

Luke 12:9 Matt. 10:33 

Luke 9:48 mid Mark 9:376 
Luke 10:16 Matt. 10:40 

These equivalents are precisely as arranged by Dr. Stanton. Had he 
for a moment stopped to consider that he and all scholars would, if 
questioned, unhesitatingly affirm that in each of the above four cases 
Matthew received his verse from Mark, the table would have shown him 
at a glance that Luke in both senses of the -word followed Matthew, and 
he would thus quickly have discovered the other processes of Lukan 
workmanship shown and explained by that fact, which fact virtually 
amounts to a solution of the Synoptic Problem. 

A sixth line of evidence is that wherever Matthew drops Mark's 
order of events, Luke resumes or retains it, so that, as was first pointed 
out by Lachmann in 1835, Mark's order is always supported either by 
Matthew or by Luke. A seventh line of evidence embraces the 100-1 50 
cases where Matthew and Luke depart in common from their original, 
Mark. This, like the sixth line, does not necessarily show which of the 
two evangelists wrote first and which followed, but these two lines do 
show that they did not work independently, and the five other lines 
show that it was Luke that followed Matthew and not Matthew, Luke. 
Along these seven lines of evidence there are somewhat over two hundred 
indications that Luke was dependent upon Matthew. In fact no evidence 
is wanting to show that he was so dependent, nor is there the slightest 
reason why he should not have been, for we shall shortly see that Luke 
is of a comparatively late date and he says in his famous proem (1:1) 
that "many" had written concerning these things, already, in his day, 
and we may be very sure that Mark and Matthew were two of them. 
Moreover the fact that Luke used Matthew is patent enough if we put 
entirely to one side their common derivations from Mark and consider 
merely the matter that Matthew and Luke, and they alone, have in 
common, for the Matthaean matter appears immediately as the more 
authentic, as where (Matt. 4: 10) Jesus at the end of the third Temptation 
says, Get thee hence, Satan; and Satan leaves. Luke, following his usual 
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practice of inverting, makes this third Temptation second, and when 
Jesus says, Get thee behind me, Satan, Satan remains. 

What, then, as regards the life and teaching of Jesus, follows from 
the establishment of this fact, that Matthew wrote before Luke and 
served as a source to him? First, and in general, this: that precisely 
as Luke has been eliminated as historically worthless and untrust- 
worthy in all of his palpable derivations from Mark, so must he be 
eliminated in all that he, and he alone, has in common with Matthew, 
such as the distorted and widely scattered sayings found in Luke of the 
Sermon on the Mount. About three-fourths or four-fifths of Luke is thus 
set aside as negligible if not actually harmful, and our knowledge of Christ 
becomes at once more definite, if also to some extent more circumscribed. 
But before examining in detail what we lose or gain, let us consider 
whether or no the remaining fourth or fifth of Luke is also, wholly or in 
part, open to suspicion. And here the question of Lukan dependence 
upon and use of Josephus calls for an answer. The advocates of this 
dependence have to my mind overstated their case: "exaggeration 
belittles"; those on the other side have, on the contrary, not fairly faced 
the question; while both sides have overlooked, not so much the evi- 
dence itself, but the point where two or more lines of evidence converge. 
At the outset it may be stated that more and more scholars are answering 
the question in the affirmative: yes, Luke did derive from Josephus 
wherever there is fairly good reason for supposing that he did. 

The classic example of these Josephus-Luke resemblances is that of 
Antiquities, XX, v, 07 and Acts 5:34-37. Josephus in his narrative 
says that while Fadus was procurator of Judea a certain charlatan, 
Theudas by name, drew a very great number of people after him, but 
that Fadus sent a squadron of cavalry against them, which slew many 
and took many alive. Taking Theudas also alive, they cut off his head 
and carried it to Jerusalem. Josephus goes on to say that the procurator, 
Alexander of Judea, put to death some of the sons of Judas the Galilean, 
who had incited the Jews not to pay their taxes in the time of Quirinius. 
Now these two insurrections, that of Theudas and Judas' sons, occurred 
between the years 44 and 48 a.d. Yet Luke in his narrative in Acts 
(5:34 ff.) makes Gamaliel, speaking previous to 34 a.d., say (addressing 
the council behind closed doors and after the Christians had been put 
out): "For before these days rose up Theudas, giving himself out to be 
somebody; to whom a number of men, about 400, joined themselves, 
who was slain; and all as many as obeyed him were dispersed and came 
to naught. After this man, rose up Judas of Galilee in the days of the 
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enrolment and drew away some of the people after him; he also perished, 
and all as many as obeyed him were scattered abroad." Even Harnack 
calls this "a gross chronological blunder" on the part of Luke, though 
he denies Luke's derivation from Josephus, from whom alone we know 
it was such a blunder. But how can the derivation be denied? Not 
only are the verbal agreements in the Greek considerable, but it is in 
the very divergence of phrases which are nevertheless equivalents that 
the hand of this prince of paraphrasers is seen: Josephus — "A certain 
charlatan Theudas by name"; Luke — "Theudas, giving himself out 
to be somebody." Josephus — "Slew many of them and took many 
of them alive"; Luke — "Were dispersed and came to naught." I do 
not say that Luke states that there were "about" 400 followers of 
Theudas because Josephus says that a squadron of cavalry (which num- 
bered about 500) got the better of them, but the possibility of such a 
relation must occur to anyone acquainted with Luke's methods, particu- 
larly his use of numbers and dates. 

The Antiquities of Josephus was published in 93-94 a.d. Luke and 
Acts must therefore have been written later than 94 a.d. (or, as we shall 
soon see, later than the Autobiography of Josephus, 95-100? a.d.); and 
it is the lateness of these dates that causes a number of scholars to deny 
these derivations, even though they admit those from The Jewish War 
of Josephus (73 A.D.), where the resemblances are not nearly so striking. 
But those to the Antiquities and the Autobiography are not only more 
striking, but (and this all-important fact has not been emphasized) 
they are not scattered throughout the twenty books of the Antiquities 
and the many pages of the Autobiography, but the more obvious of them 
"bunch " themselves within a few pages of each book. For example, two 
sentences below the paragraph from Josephus quoted above we read 
(Ant., XX, v, 101): 'Under this procurator that great famine happened 
in Judea, in which queen Helena bought corn in Egypt at a great expense 
and distributed to those that were in want." The resemblance of this 
passage to Acts 11:26-29 * s n °t remarkably great, though it should be 
noted of the Acts passage that the famine is "prophesied," that it is 
to be "a great famine," throughout the world, that this came to pass "in 
the days of Claudius Caesar," and that "relief" is to be sent "unto the 
brethren which dwelt in Judea." But what should be especially noted, 
and this is what I mean by that "convergence of evidence" which places 
the fact that Luke drew from the later works of Josephus beyond even 
unreasonable doubt, is that Luke speaks of this great famine in Judea, 
which did not occur until 46 a.d., immediately before his mention of the 
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death of Herod Agrippa I, which certainly occurred in 44 a.d. But even 
this can be understood if we read on another three sentences in Josephus, 
who after speaking of this "great famine in Judea" mentions that 
"Herod, brother of Agrippa the great king, departed this life, in 
the eighth year of the reign of Claudius Caesar." Here, parenthetically, 
one should note that between the mention of the great famine and the 
death of this Herod Agrippa II Josephus again refers to the taxing of 
Quirinius, which proved such a stumbling-block to our unwary evangel- 
ist, who, understanding that Jesus was born during a taxing or enrolment, 
mentions that this enrolment first occurred when Quirinius was governor 
of Syria, though as this enrolment occurred in 6 a.d., and Christ was born 
before the death of Herod the Great in 3-4 B.C., Luke's narrative needs 
annotation. 

We may be sure, then, that the insurrection of Theudas and Judas 
sons, the great famine of 46 a.d., the taxing of Quirinius, and the death 
of Herod Agrippa H, are referred to in two successive paragraphs of the 
Antiquities of Josephus, and that Luke, making use of them, became 
mixed in his references. He then turned six chapters back in Josephus 
(Ant., XIX, viii, 343-50) for an account of the death of the right Herod 
(Agrippa I), loosely paraphrasing as usual, but retaining a sufficient 
number of phrases and their order to make the appropriation unmistak- 
able: Josephus: "On the second day .... he put on a garment made 
wholly of silver and of a contexture truly wonderful and came into the 
theatre in the morning .... and presently his flatterers called out 
.... that he was a god .... and they added 'although we have 
hitherto reverenced thee only as a man, yet shall we henceforth own 
thee as superior to mortal nature.' Upon this the king did neither 

rebuke them, nor reject their impious flattery A severe pain also 

arose in his belly, and began in a most violent manner And 

when he had been quite worn out with the pain in his belly for five days, 
he departed this life." Acts (12:21-23): "And upon a set day Herod, 
arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon his throne and made an oration unto 
them. And the people gave a shout, saying, It is the voice of a god, and 
not of a man. And immediately the angel of the Lord smote him, 
because he gave not God the glory; and he was eaten of worms, and 
gave up the ghost." 

How can we, why should we, deny this Josephus-Luke sequence? 
Of course, if we take the resemblances seriatim and speak as though the 
passages in Josephus were wide apart, the hypothesis of appropriation 
may not in every case be forced upon us, but if we consider the resem- 
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blances in toto, the parallel order of events in the particular two passages, 
the identity of many Greek words, and finally the contiguity in Josephus 
of two or more of the passages, and the explanation the whole matter gives 
of Luke's chronological errors, the evidence becomes overwhelming. Dr. 
Stanton, denying the derivation, says in The Gospels as Historical 
Documents, II, 267: "The account of Jesus in the temple at the age of 
twelve, given in Luke 2:46, 47, has been held by some to have been 
taken from a passage in the Autobiography of Josephus about his own 
boyhood. It cannot however be denied that there is a moderation of 
statement in the Evangelist's narrative which compares very favorably 
with the bragging tone and doubtless exaggerated description of 
Josephus. A writer who followed another in a matter of this kind would 
usually be disposed to claim for his hero as much as he found claimed 
for another. Our evangelist, if he had Josephus in view, has at least 
resisted this temptation. Josephus writes: "When I was about four- 
teen years old, I was praised by all for my love of learning, and the chief 
priests and chief men of the city continually came together in order to 
learn from me some more accurate knowledge concerning the things of 
the law." Luke says simply that Jesus "was found in the temple, 
sitting in the midst of the teachers, both hearing them and asking them 
questions; and all that heard him were amazed at his understanding and 
his answers." And three pages further on Dr. Stanton writes: "We 
have an account by Josephus in his Autobiography, c. iii, of his being 
shipwrecked on a voyage to Rome and this account has been likened 
by some to that of St. Paul's shipwreck." And Dr. Stanton doubts 
any analogy here also. But in the first instance he does not note that 
Josephus mentions Jerusalem by name and begins his account, not 
"when I was about fourteen years old," but, "when I was a child and 
about fourteen years old" (compare Luke: "the child Jesus tarried in 
Jerusalem ") ; nor as regards the shipwrecks Dr. Stanton does not note, 
as he should have done, that in each case there were on board a certain 
priest (or priests) from Jerusalem "who had been put in bonds and sent 
to Rome to plead their cause before Caesar"; that after a number of 
hazards "the ship was wrecked in the Adriatic sea"; that the number 
on board is in each case and at nearly the same point mentioned; that 
"they swam for their lives" at night or toward morning; and that some 
of them, including the prisoners, at length arrive by another ship at 
Puteoli, and so finally at Rome. But a still more important omission 
by Dr. Stanton is that of the fact that the account of this shipwreck 
in Josephus occurs on the same page as the account of his discussions 
with the doctors! 
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Moreover, Professor Stanton's comment that "a writer .... would 
be disposed to claim for his hero as much as he found claimed for another " 
is beside the mark. That is not Luke's method of paraphrasing. On 
the contrary, he usually or at least frequently lowers, not heightens, 
effects; his sole aim apparently was to tell the story in his own words, 
and his sole method was to change his originals, result as it might. But 
he practically never effaced his tracks, and if anything further were 
needed to prove unity of authorship for all of Luke and Acts, it would 
be found in the fact that the same paraphrasing hand is seen in nearly 
every chapter of both documents. 

I think it can also be shown that the resemblances between passages 
of Luke and John are not, as has been held, cqrrections of Luke by John, 
but dilutions of John by Luke: that the order of the Gospels is therefore 
Mark, Matthew, John, Luke; and the dates I place, tentatively, at 60, 
80, 95, and 100 a.d. But the present task of the higher critic is not to 
fix exactly the dates of the Gospels, but by the elimination of Luke to 
see exactly what they tell us. And by the elimination of Luke I mean 
the bracketing of all such parts of that Gospel as duplicate or faultily 
paraphrase Mark or Matthew or are derived from Josephus. I may dis- 
cuss later the question of precisely what we lose and gain thereby, and 
to what extent if at all Luke's methods vitiate for us his narrative of the 
virgin birth; it is sufficient to indicate here that the first mention of that 
birth is now thrown back upon Matthew. Luke has indeed much to 
answer for; indeed, it is an axiom of scholarship that when a historian is 
found wanting in reasonable accuracy he is not to be trusted at all. But 
it is an axiom of common sense that "we should not try to get more out 
of an experience than there is in it," and we should err grievously if 
we threw all of Luke's writings overboard simply because, where we can 
watch him, he so often flees from the truth. Let us to be sure not flee 
from the truth but follow it boldly, confidently, wherever it may lead, 
but there is no reason why we should go beyond. There is no reason, 
because we reject Luke where he loosely copies Mark and Matthew, 
why we should also reject the parables of the Prodigal Son and the Good 
Samaritan, which Luke alone records. And in thinking of his writings 
as a whole, we do well to remind ourselves that if we possessed only the 
Gospel according to St. Luke, every Christian knee would still bow. 

Robinson Smith 
The Lawn, 
Iffley, near Oxford 



